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For “ Tho Friend.” 
Manufacturing Labourers. 
(Continued from page 346.) 

“A few observations only are necessary upon 
an analogous branch of industry, viz: Artificial 
Flower-making, which, although it might seem 
almost to rank as an elegant pursuit, eminently 
requires legislative regulation. It consists of two 
branches—the manufacture of coloured flowers, 
and the manufacture of mourning flowers, giving 
employment to not less than 10,797 persons in 
England and Wales, of whom 620 are males and 
5851 are females under twenty years of age. The 

two vee ies places of the manufacture are Lon- 
don and Manchester; and the hours of work, 

cially in the former, are described for two- 
thirds of the year as ‘tremendous.’ Girls ten 

rs of age and upwards are kept at work for 
Ristseh; een, and occasionally for eighteen 
hours. The occupation being one in which some 
attistic taste is expected, and requiring at the 
game time very delicate manipulation, it attracts 

Many ingenious and intelligent girls. Many very 

young children are employed in putting the petals 
together to make up the flower, and in other pro- 
cesses which are a great strain upon their atten- 
tion. The dust from the coloured materials is 
¢omplained of as being injurious both to the eyes 
and the health, and their brilliancy is very trying 
at night, girls having been observed with ‘their 
eyes nearly out of their sockets’ from making 

White flowers by gaslight. Congestion of the eye 
| often produced by the late hours of work ; and 
the general health of all employed is generally 
affected by crowded rooms, hurried meals, and a 
tonstant stooping posture. The little children, 
Who help the older hands, asa rule, get no benefit 

any extra quantity of work which they per- 

, and, if not beaten, are frightened and wor- 

fied into over-exertion. The business, notwith- 
i fanding its attractive character, is described asa 
| “very dirty one’ and ‘ dusty beyond belief.’ The 
Work-places are generally small rooms or back- 
S thens on basements, which are often dark and 
® tid. The colouring-matter of the flowers is also 
= ene to health, the carmine being especially 
 Smplained of as producing oppression. It is 
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1 daly twelye could read. In both London and 
Manchester the low intellectual and moral state 
of the young workers is attributed not to the 





vViind 


poverty but to the indifference and the vices of/and the boy, limping on his stick to the door, 


their parents.” 


cried, ‘‘ Oh, mother, there’s the nailers coming, 


‘“ Birmingham will now briefly occupy our at-}many a thousand of them !’—and there passed 


tention. 


The triumphs of mechanical ingenuity |by a crowd of several hundred men, women, and 


which its factories display are well calculated to/children, singing a hymn, of which two lines 
raise to the highest degree our admiration of| (contrasting strangelyjwith{their look and errand) 
human intelligence and human skill ; and we are| were— 


lost in astonishment to see 


‘ An intellectual mastery exercised 

O’er the blind elements, a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed, almost a soul 
Imparted to brute matter.’ 


“ And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


They{were coming from the villages near}Dudley 
to hold a meeting in Hales Owen to see if they 
could “get out” the nailers who were working 


The manufacturers are so numerous that it is even|against them there; their strike having already 
difficult to classify them. Some conception may| lasted eleven weeks. ‘ It’s heart-breaking work,” 
be formed of their variety from the fact that, in|said the woman. Amongst the many children im 
1841, there were in the town alone 97 trades not|the crowd there were two little boys, apparently 
common to other large towns, and 2100 firms in|six years old, or not much more, dragged along 
those trades. The number has since greatly in-|by the hand of a woman, probably their mother, 
creased, and the population, including that of the | foot-sore and lame from their march. To see such 
suburbs, has risen from 183,000 in 1841 to 310,-|infants made to take part in a strike and march 
000 in 1861. The articles turned out of this great| miles to swell a meeting to spread it, wus a sight 
laboratory vary from ponderous steam-engines|which gave but a poor idea of the consideration 
and monster guns to the delicate hands of a watch,|which they are likely to meet with at home.’ 
and filagree-work that might be almost mistaken|The nailers appear to be a particularly improvi- 
for gossamer. The consumption of metals is en-|dent class, and their children suffer accordingly. 
ormous, and almost surpasses belief. Thus, from|Girls are employed in the workshops. —e 
400 to 500 tons of copper are worked up weekly|their labour is not severe, many work until 10 
in the sheathing, tube-casting, wire, and other|P. M.; and the parents who send their children 
trades. Nearly 10 tons of steel are cut up weekly|at the earliest age to work are generally well-paid 
into pens; 3000 ozs. of gold and 6000 ozs. of|operatives, who desire to increase their incomes 
silver are used weekly in the manufacture of|by their earnings. Whatever poverty there is in 


jewellery, exclusive of the quantity employed in|the district is attributed to the improvidence of 


gilding and plating. A very large quantity of|the women and the intemperance of the men, 
diamonds, pearls, and precious stones is also used ;}who spend much of their wages in self-indulg- 
and the mother-of-pearl shell annually required | ence. 
for the manufacture of buttons alone varies from} ‘ A large proportion of the children employed 
1000 to 1500 tons. in Birmingham and its district are hired, not by 
“OF the persons employed in these multifarious |the heads of firms, but by the adult piece-workers 
occupations, a careful estimate gives 2000 chil-|under whom they labour; an arrangement which 
dren under 15 years of age in Birmingham alone. |operates much to the prejudice of the children by 
An approximative estimate only can be formed of|removing the direct responsibility from pendent 
the whole number of children, young persons, and|to those who do not recognise any. The rapidity 


women employed in Birmingham and its district, 
but it is calculated as not falling short of 40,000. 
In the town itself 18,480 are believed to be em- 
ployed. Although the regular hours of work are 
not unreasonable—viz., from 8 A. M. to 7 P.M.— 
the actual hours depart from them considerably. 
Thus, in the nail-manufacture, in which parents 
generally employ their own children, over-work is 
common, many men working ‘all hours,’ their 


of the work in which hundreds of young women 
and children are employed is extraordinary. In 
one of the processes of stecl-pen making a quick 
worker can cut out in a day of ten hours 36,000 
steel-pens, an operation which involves 72,000 
distinct motions of the arm, or two motions in 
each second. It is asserted that in proportion as 
the part filled by a workman approaches nearest 
to the character of unreasoning machinery, the 





labour being bounded only by the limits of physi-jintelligence is least amee and education un- 
cal endurance. Many nailers begin as early as 5|known. Thus boys and girls who tend pin-making 
and 6 o’clock, A. M., and work until 10 or 11 at|machines were found by far the most ignorant 
night. ‘I,’ said a workman, ‘and my daughter|class. Hand-work in this business has been quite 
are only two poor weakly creatures, and do not|superseded, and the machine which now performs 
work longer than from seven in the morning till|the work of human hands is one of the most 
ten or eleven at night the greater part of the week; | wonderful of mechanical inventions. A coil of 
and when our little boy worked with us, he al-|wire is simply placed on a drum at the top of a 
ways worked as long as we did. Many are put| machine and, with no further aid than is required 
to work at six or seven years old, if they have a|for the correction of irregularities, it emerges from 


Satisfactory to find that the bright arsenic-green, | father in the shop.’ An incident in confirmation |it in a continuous stream of completel formed 
D ible, | used. Out of of this is related by one of the Assistant-Commis-|pins. A young girl can tend four of these ma- 
girls working in one room in Manchester|sioners. ‘While,’ he says, ‘I was in a cottage,|chines, and in a week’s work, consisting of five 


where I found a boy with a sore foot bandaged|and a half days, she can collect three million 


up, caused by a burn in a spade-fac @ sound | pins.” 
of many voices singing swelled sauce nearer, Pe The great demand for young workers in Bir- 
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mingham has a tendency to invert the natural 
order of labour as between parents and children. 
The defective state of education is brought for- 
ward very prominently by the Commissioners, and 
the ignorance not only on religious subjects but 
even of the commonest and simplest objects of 
nature that was exhibited was amazing. In re- 
ligion, especially, the minds of hundreds were 
found in a state of absolute darkness. In a button 
manufactory, out of thirteen selected boys nine 
had never heard of the Bible or knew anything 
that was in it, and some of the elder boys laughed 
at the idea of their being supposed to know any- 
thing. On an analysis ofa hundred, from seven 
to ten years of age, 72:5 per cent. admitted that 
they could not read, 13-75 practically could not, 
12-5 could read a little, and the remaining 1-25, 
z. e. one girl, could read well. In Birmingham 
thirty-two persons averaging more than twelve 
years of age, including a young man of twenty 
and two young women, could not tell the Queen’s 
name. The commonest and simplest objects of 
nature, such as flowers, birds, fishes, rivers, moun- 
tains, and the sea, were unknown. Some thought 
London a county, one that it was in the Exhibi- 
tion; a violet was said to bea pretty bird; a 
primrose a red rose; a lilac also a bird; but 
whether a robin redbreast or an eagle were birds 
none could say; some knew not what a river 
meant, or where fishes live ; or where snow comes 
from; and a cow in a picture was pronounced to 
be a-lion. Multitudes of these poor children can 
never have seen a primrose by a river’s brim, or 
heard the song of a lark— 


‘Not for them 
The vernal cuckoo shouteth ; not for them 

Murmurs the labouring bee.’ 
In some of the large establishments, however, 
holidays are occasionally given, when the masters 
considerately treat their people to an excursion 
into the country, and it is a touching proof how 
susceptible the minds of children are to the influ- 
ences of nature, that they are often heard to date 
some important event of their lives, such as their 
first entering a workshop, from a gipsy party or 
some rural trip. Birmingham abounds with the 
means of education, and the clergy and members 
of all religious denominations, while they deplore 
the low intellectual condition of the working 
children, say that they are powerless to remedy 
it; for so long as any trades are carried on in 
which children can be emplayed ‘full time,’ and 
consequently without going to school, so long, 
unless prohibited by law, will parents seek such 
employments for their children, and poverty, al- 
though the most common excuse, is very rarely 
the real cause of parental neglect. It is estimated 
that thereare 70,000 children, young persons and 
women employed in the metal manufactures alone 
of England and Wales, who might with the great- 
est benefit to themselves and their employers, be 
brought under the operation of the Factory Act.” 

(To be continued.) 


Worthy of Imitation —The circumstance just 
mentioned, is a pertinent illustration of the wis- 
dom and safety of seeking for and taking the 
counsel of experienced and judicious Friends ; and 
the meek, submissive spirit in which Samuel 
Bownas received it, is worthy of all imitation. A 
confident, determined spirit, which assumes that 
it is right, and has the mind of Truth, and that 


all who do not think as it does, are out of the|we held these truths as they are recorded in the|to Stoke Newington, near Lon 


r? 


“THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 32. 
SARAH GRUBB (LATE LYNES.) 


Sarah Lynes did not return to her old home at 
Anner Mills after that memorable visit in the 
northern counties of England, but went to reside 
in her mother’s humble cottage near London. 
She here assisted in keeping school and in taking 
in needlework for her own support. “I mostly 
trudge to town to meeting, First and Fourth days, 
perhaps two miles and a half, but am rather at- 
tached to that large, mixed meeting, where I 
lately witnessed the holy oil to flow from house to 
house. I have more than once, after lifting up 
my voice like a trumpet on First-day morning, 


_ |affection for their former teacher. The oldest “7 


bers of the family, who all became religio 
sistent Friends, and retained through life a 


John Grubb, was by a few years her junior, 
his friendship warmed into a more tender a 
ment. 
became engaged to each other, and were 

in the 9th month of that next year. Her husband 
wrote to his sister the next day, and mentioned 
that after they had entered into the solemn cove. 
nant his wife stepped up into the gallery and “ wag, 
I think I may say, favoured in a remarkable mam. 


ner, to preach the gospel to the people.. She said — 


it was unexpected and a cross to her, to have te — 


move in that line that day; but it was her chief 


<a 
ag 


After her visit to Ireland in yen ‘ 


had an anomymous letter sent me, expressive of| joy to be found faithful in doing the will of her © 


some disapprobation of the discourse, as they call 
it; but these things are not of much account in 
the balance, for I think they must be cowards 
and afraid of the light who do not choose to let 
their names be added to their admonitions.” 
Although she was frequently engaged in visit- 
ing meetings in various parts of the kingdom, she 
had to acknowledge, with humble gratitude, that 
her way now seemed less rugged than when she 
partook of the “‘wormwood and gall’’ in some most 
trying exercises; “the dispensation of so much 
public exposure being, I trust, through the holy 
efficacy of the spirit, fulfilled, and, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, finished.”” She wrote thus in 1802, to 
the friend who had been her companion in those 
deep baptisms, being then on a religious visit in 
Ireland. ‘“ Thou canst better conceive than I can 
describe, the release my poor mind experiences 
in being excused from going into the streets and 
markets, the prison houses, and the asylums for 
the sick; yet my soul hath sympathy in secret 
with the woes of my dear fellow creatures, and 
from this I feel no desire to be exempt. Since 
coming to Ireland, I have not been without sea- 
sons of probation, but may tell thee, my dear 
friend, that it never was my lot to witness more 
glorious liberty in the sacred office of the ministry, 
than at some meetings hereaway. If in adorable 
mercy, preservation is vouchsafed on the right 
hand and on the left, all will be well, come what 
will come; and I think this mercy is all my soul 
dare ask.” Soon after she wrote to her mother: 
“The (Leinster) Quarterly Meeting for elders 
and ministers began on Seventh-day, and the 
whole was concluded on Third-day forenoon, with 
a meeting for worship: it was thought to bea 
time of renewal of strength to many, wherein the 
purity of the testimonies given us to bear, was 
held up to view, and Friends encouraged to attend 
simply to the holy principle which led and still 
leads to the support of these precious testimonies. 
Several of the seceders attended, and the call was 
reached forth to them to embrace the unchange- 
able Truth, which perhaps some of their poor be- 
wildered minds have never yet done, although 
they once held it in profession. It pleased my 
Heavenly Father to baptize my spirit, and pre- 
pare me for enlargement of heart and tongue in 
the Gospel of Christ, in these meetings; blessed 
be his name! He chooses the ‘ things that are 
not, to bring to nought things that are.’”’ His is 
the power and glory for ever. We had a public 
meeting for the people at large on Third-day 
evening, in which strength was given to illustrate 
the doctrines of christianity. I was concerned 
to acquaint the people that, as an associated body 


Heavenly Father; and the solemn covenant bei 
now entered into, she felt her mind drawn in 
Gospel love to the people, to whom she spokea 
considerable time, so that it seemed like oné of 
her appointed meetings. 
time in the gallery, and then returned to her seat 
by her husband. Mary Bevan, moved afterwards 
in supplication, and then my dear S. in the dame 
line ; we retired soon after. The bride was again 
engaged in the exercise of her gift after dinner, 
The day was throughout marked with that quiet 
and peace which is so comfortable to my mind, 
and I hope satisfies it without seeking for much 
beyond.” 
Thus were all her affections penetrated and 
purified and sanctified by the controlling, all 
pervading sense of religious duty! Almost thirty 
years afterwards she wrote, “‘Oh I have no doubt, 
not the least, that Divine wisdom pointed out the 
suitableness and propriety of our becoming each 
other’s; and He has been with us, from time to 
time, through all the vicissitudes . experienced, 
Yea in blessing He has blessed us and rendered 
us a blessing to each other. He hath enabled as 
to go, as it were, hand in hand, while pursuing 
the path cast up for us. He has been graciously 
pleased to sustain us in many trials; evidencing 
that he knew our souls in adversity, and in his 
own time hath brought deliverance. May. his 
works praise him still, even by and through his 
unworthy children. * * * We have seldom been 
easy to stay at home more than a few months at 
a time, even since it has pleased the Almighty to 
vouchsafe to us our precious offspring. When nurs 
ing you I was led to engagements in the ministry 
around our dwelling ; and when my loved babe, 
my first born, was but eight months old, I left 


her for five months to travel in Ireland, Scotland — 


and England; my dear husband accompanying 
me. 
my nature much suffering; but I have appre 
hended them called for; as the first fruits of all 

bestowed upon us by our bountiful Creator.” 
John Grubb and his wife resided at Clonmel 
for fifteen years, when, having for some time felt 
an iwpression of religious duty to remove to Eng- 
land, they went to Bury in Suffolk, where they 
lived for five years. Still obeying the impression 
of religious duty they then removed to Chelms 
ford in Essex, where they settled down for six 
years ; often going up to London and other purts. 
‘“‘ For some time while at Chelmsford, I had to 
believe that our lot would one day be cast still 
nearer the great metropolis, and after having 
Chemlmsford for our home as long as we were 
sensible of its being our right place, we removed 
in There seems 


way; and which will not heed the judgment of| New Testament; and that we believed in both the| to be much wisdom in the leadings and instructions 
prudent, solid Friends, may well be feared as a|New-and Old, which are alike one continued|of the Shepherd us ward. We have not dared to 


spirit of delusion, exalting imagination into the 
seat of revelation. From some remarks on the 
Life of Samuel Bownas. 


chain, held together by links.” : 
The residence of Sarah Lynes, at Anner Mills, 
had been signally blessed to the younger mem- 


guide ourselves, nor to conclude, because we have § 
felt at home for a season, where Divine Providence 
has set the bounds of our habitation, that it was 


She sat down a short ~ 


This and many such sacrifices, have cost — 
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THE FRIEND. 
a ee 
to be our certain dwelling place to the end of our|sweet. It is here that those who follow the Lord| day in his courts be better than a thousand else- 
day, but have been again made willing from time | Jesus Christ, lie down, even resting by the still| where, what will eternity be in his presence ! 
to time, to have our rest in this respect broken | waters. 
up; which is no pleasant thing to the part that} “TI had not long to enjoy this quiet ; the Quar- 
would like to be able to say, ‘take thine ease.’ |terly Meeting came on, and its accompanying ex- 
* * * In this place, so near the city, we find|ercises. Yesterday J could not hold my peace ; 
our exercises and religious duties to fill up; and|was led forth and much enlarged. Once more it 
it has often appeared remarkable to me, that it|seemed to me that the Seed of life everlasting was 
was not until, from the infirmities of age, we be-|set over the heads of all who opposed it, and the 
came unlikely to travel much, that our lot was cast |hidden works of dishonesty shown in the light ; 
in so wide a field of labour as is found here within |and the youth invited, and warned to be separated 
the circuit of a few miles; where we have many/from all that could keep them from their Saviour, 
meetings of Friends quite within a ride of aljand destroy their peace.” 
morning : besides which, we have again and again} Thus she continued labouring faithfully to the 
to hold religious meetings with other people. In/end of lier days. She visited Ireland twice after 
this work we are now engaged. Many very deep|her removal to Sudbury, the last time within a 
baptisms does it occasion me, yet, if I may but|few months of her death. Speaking of this visit 
be found in the divine will it is enough. What/she said, ‘‘ The religious engagements there were 
signify the ‘light afflictions which are but for ajclose, and I was much enlarged in the ministry 
moment,’ seeing they are not worthy to be com-|in divers places—perhaps never more so. The 
pared to the glory that shall be revealed.” visit there brought some of the deepest baptisms 
Six or seven years after settling at Stoke|upon me that I ever experienced ; the retrospect, 
Newington, they removed to Sudbury in Suffolk,|however, brings no cloud nor condemnation ; on 
where they closed their pilgrimage, her husband|the contrary, a consciousness of having done as 
in 1841, and she herself in 1842, in the 69th|well as I knew how.” The last letter she wrote 
year of her age. Sarah Grubb retained to the|closes with a desire that those addressed may 
last the religious brightness of her youth—preach-|walk in the narrow, the self-denying path that 
ing the everlasting gospel in advanced age, with | leads from death to life. There is no better way.” 
as much power and authority as in the prime of} “Oh!” said she, in her last illness, ‘there is 
her days; sparing not herself in performing any|but one way after all. The good old way is the 
required duty,—growing in experience as she|only one for us, though some think me too much 
grew in years, a pillar in the church of Christ, |a stickler for this !” 
which went no more out. She writes from| Her great concern in death as in life, was for 
Sudbury in 1836, “Iam liberated by my Monthly| our poor afflicted Society. She “mourned that 
Meeting, to hold meetings with the people at/so few appeared to prefer Jerusalem above their 
large. It is truly awful work, yet hitherto the|chief joy,” as she thought she might thankfully 
‘Lord hath helped us. And is it any wonder that|say she had done; acknowledging a consoling 
the feet of the messengers should be turned from|sense, at times, of having done her part in sub- 
those who have persisted in quenching the Spirit| mitting to be made use of as a stone of the street ; 
and despising prophecying, unto such as are glad |and also for having been enabled to fight the good 
in the gospel being sounded forth to them ?”’ fight and to keep the faith ; adding, “‘ Oh, it is a 
In performing this visit she writes, “The|fine thing to have done this, to have kept the 
evening meeting at Halstead was crowded tolfaith through all.” ‘ Ah,’ said she at another 
excess: I believe as many went away as were|time, “ creeds and forms, and a literal faith, will 
within doors. We met the people turning back|do nothing for us. We must give up our own 
as if the mecting was over, when we were going, | wills entirely, and become like little children ; it 
and we could hardly get to the gallery. All the|is the only way we can enter the kingdom. I 
assages, &c., were quite full, and once more I|have known no other religion all my life than the 
umbly trust the power of the eternal unchangea-| will of God; and now, whether I live or die, I 
, ble Truth did rise into dominion, to the honour|shall be with my dear Saviour.” Almost her last 
of the Great Name, but oh! it is fearful work in| words were, “Tam going fo rest.” 
which I am engaged. I come to nothing in my-| Such were the closing hours of Sarah Grubb, 
self through deep baptism, but the Great Master|one of the most eminent women that have adorned 
gives me to be bold as a lion in His cause, where|our annals. The religious exercises and convic- 
the people are prepared to receive the truth.|tions of one so favoured by the Head of the 
Think what a poor timid creature I am naturally, |Church, so dedicated to the service of Truth, so 
and adore the all-sufficient One, who is mouth /fearless in performing every duty required of her, 
and wisdom, tongue and utterance, at season,|so highly gifted as a minister of the gospel and 
beyond all gainsaying.” - a defender of the Faith—are entitled to our most 
Again she writes, “We had a meeting as pro-|scrious consideration. It may be said of her, as 
posed on First-day at Lavenham. It was large ;|she herself said of Thomas Shillitoe. “Ah! he 
very many went away for want of room, and tke|was a valiant man for the Truth upon earth. As 
Place being much crowded, some at first were not| the sword of Saul returned not empty, and the bow 
Som as could be wished; but the authority|of Jonathan turned not back from the blood of 
of Truth rose higher and higher till it reigned|the slain, from the fat of the mighty, so it was 
over all. I had to stand long; afterwards to|with him. Will those who have added to his 
kneel ; in the close of which Alleluias were sung, | loads of later years, feel that they touched the 
~ yea, even sung to the Lord God and the Lamb.|Lord’s annointed with unhallowed hands? Whe- 
found the people so gathered under the power, |ther this be the case or not, I believe that they, 
that although the meeting had held more than|and many more, will be obliged to know that a 
two hours, they were by no means glad to be told} prophet has been amongst them.” 
it was concluded, and separated in a solemn divided into distinct columns of five or six miles 
Manner. I was abundantly relieved, for great} A poor coloured bondman has said, “If the|in length, and three or four in breadth, and they 
and deep had been my conflicts and baptisms|crumbs that fall from the Master’s table are so|drive the water before them with a kind of rip- 









































































Wonders of Animated Nature, 


There are few things more wonderful, more 
interesting, or more instructive to the observing 
and reflecting mind, than the changes which take 
place in animated nature, with the regular changes 
of the seasons. We have sometimes referred to 
a journal which we have regularly kept each day 
for nearly twenty years. In looking this over, 
we find that the time of departure of the common 
barn or purple-back swallow; for the South, has 
varied but slightly in all these years, as there is 
scarcely three days difference in their time of 
leaving, during the long period in which we have 
observed them. A large proportion of the barn 
swallows leave on the 27th of July, or within two 
days afterwards, and the purple martins on the 
7th and 8th of August. It is true that swallows 
may sometimes be seen even in September, who 
have had late broods to rear and teach, or for 
some other cause did not join the general com- 
pany in the regular migration. The bobolinks 
stay later, and do not congregate here in such 
numbers as the swallows, but go singly, in pairs, 
or rarely more than a dozen or two in a flock. 
They may be seen and heard every day, flying 
high, uttering a sharp and rather plairtive note 
as they pass with an irregular, but energetic mo- 
tion. They do not golong distances at one effort, 
as do the swallows, but stop and feed on the seeds 
of wild grasses that abound on the banks of large 
rivers like the Delaware, Potomac, and others 
that lie in their paths. 

If we could observe the habits of more minute 
creatures, we should undoubtedly find the same 
unerring instincts guiding them to places where 
their proper food abounds, or, if food is not need- 
ed, where they can pass through the necessary 
changes which are essential in order to perpetuate 
their kind. 

In reflecting upon the wonderful habits of ani- 
mals on the land, we have been led to inquire 
whether similar instincts guide those that live in 
rivers or-in the seas, and we find the same pater- 
nal care of the Creator has beén extended to all 
his creatures, and that wisdom for self-preserva- 
tion and reproduction has been given to them all. 

In Pennant’s British Zoology, we find that 
early in September the herrings pay their annual 
visits to the shores of the British Isles. The ac- 
count of them is exceedingly interesting. He 
says “the great winter rendezvous of the herring 
is within the Arctic circle: there they continue 
many months, in order to recruit themselves after 
the fatigue of spawning, the seas within that 
space swarming with insect food in a far greater 
degree than in our warmer latitudes. 

“ This mighty army begins to itself in mo- 
tion in the spring; we distinguish this vast body 
by that name, for the word Herring is derived 
from the German, Heer, an army, to express their 
numbers. They begin to appear off the Shetland 
Island in April and May; these are forerunners 
of the great shoal which comes in June, and their 
appearance is marked. by certain signs, by the 
number of birds, such as gannets and others, 
which follow to prey on them ; but when the main 
body approaches, its breadth and depth is such as 
to alter the very appearance of the ocean. It is 





} Previously; yet the peace, in due season, flows as|sweet, what must the loaf in glory be!” Ifa tran-| pling; sometimes they sink for the space of ten 


4 river in fulfilling the Divine will. It is as the|sient glance at the Lord of life and glory exceeds] or fifteen minutes, then rise again to the —— 
splen 


_ river of water of life, proceeding out of the|all that the world can afford for a long continu-|and in bright weather reflect a Variety of 
, TO 


ne of God and the Lamb, all refreshing and ance, what must it be to dwell with him! If a| colours, like a field of most precious gems. 
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“The first check this army meets in its march|all were warned to stand their ground in the power |ticularly for my own children and their children’s 
southward is from the Shetland Isles, which divide| of God, which only can bruise Satan, and pre-jchildren. For, indeed, it is the incumbent duty, 
it into two parts ; one wing takes to the cast, the|serve out of his subtle baits and snares.—Pvety | both natural and divine, of children towards their | 
other to the western shores of Great Britain, and| Promoted. parents, to obey them in all their just and lawfal 
fill every bay and creek with their numbers ; others , __., |commands ; without which they are not to expeg 
pass on towards Yarmouth, the great and ancient : For “The Friend” ‘| the blessing, but instead thereof, the displeasu 
mart of herrings; they then pass through the The Juvenile Column, No. 13, _ lif not the curse, of the Almighty, which I could — 
British Channel, and after that, ina manner disap-| The a Paul, in addressing Timothy, his|abundantly prove, by numerous texts of the Holy — 
pear. Those who take to the west, after offering} dearly beloved son in the Truth, thus forewarns | Scriptures.” 
themselyes to the Hebrides, where the great sta-| him : “ This know also that in the last days peril-} The Poet Cowper, with his usual pathos and 
tionary fishery is, proceed toward the north of Ire-|ous times shall come. For men shall be lovers of/harmony, thus, upon the same subject, adds hig | 
land, where they meet with a second interruption,|their ownselves, covetous, boasters, * * disobe-| testimony :— — 


and are obliged to make a second division; the|dient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without} ,, feeling present evils, while the past 
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one takes to the western, and is scarce perceived, 
being soon lost in the immensity of the Atlantic; 
but the other, which passes into the Irish Sea, 
rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of the coasts 
that border on it.” 

Among the principal enemies of this fish may 
be numbered various species of whales, some of 
which are observed to pursue large shoals, and to 
swallow them in meek quantities that, in the 
stomach of a single whale, no less than six hun- 
dred herrings are said to have been found.— New 
England Farmer. 


nc ebiliienr 
Sclected. 
CHILDISH WISDOM. 
"Twas the hour of prayer, and the farmer stood 
With thankful heart, and a lowly mind, 


natural affection, * * despisers of those which 
are good, * * heady, high-minded, lovers of plea- 
sure more than lovers of God; having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof: from 
such,” he continues, “turn away.” 

We have not been without fear, that there was 
some tendency to these things in our day. And, 
in much tenderness would lift the warning voice 
against any deviations, in our yeung readers, from 
that straight and narrow way, which the youthful 
Timothy was preserved in, and which only hath 
the promise of peace here or peace ever. We 
believe filial affection, with true honour to parents, 
and the avoiding of those things reprehended by 
the Apostle, lies clearly in the line of our religious 
duties. None ever prospered through unfaithful- 


Faintly impress the mind, or not at all, 
How readily we wish time spent revoked, te 
That we might try the ground again where on¢e 
(Through inexperience, as we now perceive) ; 
We missed that happiness we might have found! 
Some friend is gone, perhaps his son’s best friend, : 
A father, whose authority, in show 

When most severe and mustering all its force, 

Was but the graver countenance of love; 3 
Whose favor, like the clouds of spring, might lower,’ 
And utter now and then an awful voice, 

But had a blessing in its darkest frown, 

Threatening at once, and nourishing the plant. 

We loved, but not enough, the gentle hand 

That reared us. Ata thoughtless age, allured 

By every gilded folly, we renounced 

His sheltering side, and wilfully forewent 

That converse, which we now in vain regrét. 

How gladly would the man recall to life 


ness herein. And what a sweet retrospect will 
that child have, who, when his or her parents are 
taken from them by death, feel no true ground 
for accusation against themselves, or just cause to 
mourn over such undue love of self, disobedience, 
unthankfulness, headiness, highmindedness, the 
love of pleasure, or what, it may be, is worse than 
all, “ despisers of those which are good,” as shall 
cause remorse, or sorrow of heart, because of in- 
gratitude and undutifulness towards those who 
have watched over them perhaps with tears and 
prayerful solicitude; whom to honour is the first 
commandment with promise, and who then may 
be beyond the reach of filial duty, obedience, or 


The boy’s neglected sire! a mother too, 

That softer friend, perhaps more gladly still, 
Might he demand them at the gates of death. 
Sorrow has, since they went, subdued and tamed — 
The playful humour ; he could now endure, 
(Himself grown sober in the vale of tears) 
And feel a parent’s presence no restraint. 

But not to understand a treasure’s worth, 

Till time has stolen away the slighted good, 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 

And makes the world the wilderness it is, 
The few that pray at all, pray oft amiss, 

And seeking grace to improve the prize they hold, 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more.” 


Many lives have been made bitter, and the 


And prayed to the Author of every good, 

That the Father of all would be very kind, 
And bless his creatures with raiment and food : 
That the blessing each day might be renewed, 
That every want might find relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured out by the merciful One, 
To all who suffered beneath the sun. 
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The prayer concluded, the godly man 

Went forth in peace to inspect his farm ; 
And by his side delighted ran, 

Glowing with every healthful charm, 
A little son, a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy; 
And they rambled over the golden fields, 
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And the father said, “ The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my son, this year, . 
My barns ate too small for the grain, I fear.” 


And they wandered on through row upon row 

Of plamy sheavts, and at length the child, 
With earnest look and a rosy glow 

On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled, 
And said, “ My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy day by day, 
That God, the good, would the hungry feed ?” 
“T do, my son.” “ Well, I think as you plead”— 
His eyes waxed bright, for his soul shone through it; 
“That God, if he had your wheat, would do it.” 

J. W. Ward. 


cinta tities 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

The substance of a farewell to some Friends in 

— by Anne Camm, when on her death 


She said the substance thereof was the remem- 
brance of her dear love to them all in the Truth, 
with tender advice to the professors of Truth, to 
walk in, and keep to, the simplicity thereof, out 


reconciliation. 

Closely bearing on this point, we remember 
reading the following scrutiny and admonition in 
the life of a good man, who, in the meridian of 
life, was turned, by thorough submission to the 
grace and spirit of our holy Redeemer, from his 
worldly career: “ My duty to my parents was 
brought into inquisition, and I had to make a 
close inquiry, in great fear, as they were both 
dead, and no recompense in my power ; but I had 
the peaceful answer to make on the scrutiny, that 
I had not ever wilfully disobliged or behaved un- 
dutifully to them. Oh! ye children, let me en- 
treat it of you, in the fear of the Lord, ‘obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this is well-pleasing’ 
in his holy sight; and you who actin a light 
manner by your parents, and trouble them by 
your disobedient conduct, I am persuaded of it 
you will have to answer for it in this world, or in 
that which is to come.” 

The subjoined short memorial is from the pen 


of heights and exaltedness, under the power of|of that worthy elder, Joseph Pike: ‘ My mother 
the cross of Christ, by which they will be more|lived to the year 1688, and made a good end. I 
and more crucified to the world, and baptized|/loved her very tenderly, and carried wyself 
into Christ, and put him on, the new and heavenly| towards her with dutifulness; this she fully ex- 
man, in whom they will become new creatures,| pressed on her death-bed, and of her dear love for 
and enabled to serve God in spirit, and keep to|me. I can say in truth, that I have very often 
the unity thereof in the bond of peace and love,|looked back, and seriously reflected upon the 
which the god of this world is still labouring to|whole course of my behaviour towards her, and 
break and dissolve. I have seen him at work to| have found great peace and satisfaction of mind; 
make a breach and separation amongst Friends,|my conscienée on the nicest scrutiny has not re- 


harmony of family circles sometimes broken, by 
the waywardness of inconsiderate, naughty, or re- 
bellious children, as well as by the persistent uu- 
willingness of others in this relation, to conform 
submissively and cheerfully to the rules and ¢ 
scientous restrictions of every well coal 
Friend in the government of his family. These, 
be they sons or daughters, sow to the wind, ina 
greater or lesser extent, and must reap the whirl-* 7 
wind. These may cause the bitter tear of parental — 
sorrow and anxiety to flow, but so sure as there © 
is truth in inspiration, so sure the measure that — 
they mete, shall be measured to them again. And 
what a sorrowful harvest must he or she reap, 
who, unmindful of that honour and filial affection 
so unquestionably due from children to their 
parents, disregard their wishes and admonitions, 
and perhaps run out into the spirit of the world, 
adopting its customs and its fashions, and pursui 
its emoluments and its pleasures, as though 
could compensate for the loss alluded to, of im 
anywise satisfy the desires of a never-dying 
May such suffer the word of exhortation ; and ere 
it be too late, seek to make restitution by sincere 
sorrow and amendment, not only for their own 
and for their earthly parents’ sake, but much 
more because of the offence committed against am 
All-seeing Father in heaven, whose nature 
whose name is Love. 


Sleeping Cars.—The projector of the sleeping- 
car improvement in railroad travelling has just 


and if he prevail, it will be under specious pre-| proached me ; had it been otherwise, I am sure it|placed on some of the Western roads new cars, in 
tenees of a more angelical appearance than at any| would have lain very heavy upon me. I write this| which a steadiness of motion has been so secured 


time before, and will be a bait taking to all that/as a memorial to all children in general into whose| that writing is as easily done as in a home library, | 


live above the cross and true self-denial. I would] hands this may come, but more directly and par-|and tables are prepared for the purpose. 
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Egg-hatching in Bgypt. 
It is noteworthy that the system of hatching 
eggs by artificial heat, to which attention has re- 
y been called by travellers in the East, is 
ractised in the Egyptian villages to-day apparent- 
ly in egeiely the same way as at any time in the 
last thousand years. Herr Enth, a German en- 
ineer in the Egyptian service, has recently pub- 
hed an interesting account of the system, for 
the details of which we must refer the curious 
reader to vol. clxxviii. of “‘ Dingler’s Polytech- 
nisches Journal ;” where will also be found work- 
in porenge of the furnaces employed. 
he egg-hatching establishments are not com- 
mon in Egypt. Upon the Delta there may be, 
perhaps, one for every twenty square miles of 
territory. The buildings are in themselves in- 
conspicuous, though the uniformity of size and 
shape which they exhibit is astonishing. It 
would seem as if all of them had been built after 
asingle model. This uniformity is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that the modern 
Egyptians are in nowise characterized by either 
pe antry or precision. The furnaces for egg- 
atching are usuallv situated in the midst of a 
village, and as they are built, externally, in the 
same style as the dwellings of the peasantry, they 
can hardly be distinguished from the huts which 
surround them. Moreover, they are in use only 
during a short period in each year, whence it has 
happened that, of late years, many travellers have 
altogether overlooked them. To the same cause, 
no doubt, should be referred the erroneous state- 
ment, not unfrequently made, that the old system 
of egg-hatching is now obsolete and forgotten. 
According to Herr Enth, this statement is alto- 
gether untrue, a very large proportion of the 
animal food consumed by the Egyptians being in 
reality poultry which has been hatched by artifi- 
cial means. 

Each establishment comprises from four to ten 
or twelve ovens, constructed of sun-dried bricks 
and the stems of palm-trees. These ovens are 
arranged upon the two sides of a central hall or 

lery, some six or seven feet high by five feet 

road. The gallery is arched above, and is pro- 
vided on top with three or four small apertures 
for the admission of light and air. The length 
of the gallery is determined by the number of the 
ovens. At the front of the gallery is a doorway, 
two and a half feet high, which is kept closed 
with a wooden door. The building is usually so 
situated that the visitor is compelled to creep 
through several apartments of a dwelling-house in 
order to arrive at the opening of the gallery. 

The position of each of the ovens is indicated 


by a couple of openings, of a foot and a half 


square, upon the side walls of the gallery. These 


holes are situated one above the other, and permit 
At one side of 


access to the interior of the oven. 
them is a niche, in which. an oil lamp is placed 
when the incubation is in progress. Bach of the 
ovens consists of a square vaulted space, about 
Rine feet in length, breadth, and height. Ata 
height of about two and a half feet from the floor, 
the trunks of four palm-trees are laid across from 
one side to the other of the oven, and these are 
covered with a bed of loam, in such manner that 
the oven is divided into an upper and a lower 
story. Communication between the two stories 
is kept up by means of a square hole, a foot or 
more wide, in the middle of the bed of earth; 
and in the vaulted roof, directly above this square 
opening, is a round hole.a foot in diameter. The 
lower floor of the oven is left perfectly flat; but 


‘# Upon the floor of the upper story a shallow, pan- 
9 4tke concavity, a foot or more in width, is formed 


Vilna 


_ by constructing two low dams, or bands, of earth, 
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formed is used as a fireplace, as will appear 
below. 
Operations commence about the middle of Janu- 


as is commonly used as fodder for cattle and 
camels, in the condition in which it is left by the 


to the depth of a foot. The hole in the roof and 
the two lateral orifices of the oven are then closed, 
the straw is set on fire, and the draught of air so 
regulated by opening or closing the upper orifice 
that the straw shall slowly burn, or rather glim- 
mer, away at such rate that in the course of 
twenty days it shall be completely consumed. 
Eggs are now placed in the extinguished ashes 
of the lower story, each oven receiving from four 
to six thousand of them. At this stage of the 
proceedings a peasant takes up his residence in 
the central gallery, the door of which is shut be- 
hind him and kept closed for a fortnight. Com- 
munication with the outside world is meanwhile 
kept up solely through the small holes at the top 
of the gallery. Through these orifices the man’s 
food is passed in from time to time. Within the 
establishment, and accessible from the central gal- 
lery, is a magfzine filled with straw, and the chief 
business of the superintendent or master of cere- 
monies consists in maintaining small smouldering 
fires of straw in the pan-like cavities in the earth 
upon the floor of the second story of each of the 
ovens. It should be mentioned in passing that 
the interior of the whole establishment is brought 
to a very equable temperature by the fires in the 
lower story before any eggs have been placed in 
it. The fires in the upper story are kept up for 
twelve days, during which time the openings be- 
tween the two stories of the ovens and the central 
gallery are left open, and the aperture in the roof 
of the second story is kept partially closed. At 
the expiration of twelve a all the fires are put 
out, the eggs are transferred from the lower to 
the upper story, and all the openings of the ovens 
are closed and kept shut during five days. At 
the end of this time, upon opening the door of 
the upper story, the chickens are found hatched 
out and viable. When all the circumstances are 
favourable, 4,000 or more chickens are obtained 
from 6,000 eggs, while only about half the eggs 
are hatched when the conditions are unfavoura- 
ble. Herr Enth has not as yet been able to 
satisfy his curiosity as to the degree of heat which 
is maintained within the ovens during the latter 
part of the process, since he could never induce 
a proprietor of one of the establishments to open 
its door while the process was in train. 
opinion however, that the temperature may vary 
through a very considerable range without influ- 
encing to any appreciable extent the result of the 
operation. Indeed, this may safely be taken for 
granted in view of the well-known indolence and 
carelessness of the Egyptian peasantry. The 
ovens are used but once a year, in February, at the 
time when the price of eggs in Egypt is at its 
lowest.— Nation. 


The Cares of the World.—As Thomas Chalkley 
advanced in years, the cares of the world began 
to engage too much of his attention, and the subtle 
adversary persuaded him that it was lawful and 
necessary to be very diligent in business; but He 
in whose presence and love he had been made to 
delight, withdrew and deprived him of the sensi- 
ble enjoyment of his favour, by which he ived 
that his course did not please the Lord, and he 
was enabled to let the world go, rather than to 
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running across the oven parallel to the length of| lose the grace and favour of God; believing that 
the central gallery. The shallow depression thus| the Lord would not withold any good thing from 


them that walk uprightly.— Piety Promoted. 
Improved Farm Buildings —I believe that 


ary. .A quantity of chopped wheaten straw, such |farmers have now a pretty certain prospect of 


being able to improve their buildings, because 
newly invented machinery and discoveries in the 


threshing-machines of the country, is scattered|art of preparing materials will so cheapen them, 
about the four walls in the lower story of the oven|that good houses can be built cheaper than poor 


ones have been formerly. I witnessed lately 
the operation of making brick out of dry clay, 
by a machine that requires about two-horse power 
to drive it, which will deliver brick ready for the 
kilo as fast as one man can take them away from 
the molds, as they are pushed out, one after an- 
other, and lay them upon a small railway car to 
be run off to the kiln. Clay in the bank of about 
the right temper for working, is shoveled into a 
crushing-machine and ground into a fine, even 
condition, and freed of sticks, stones and hard 
clods, and passes from that by an elevator to the 
hopper of the molding machine, where it is rapidly 
formed into bricks so solid that they can be laid 
at once into the walls of a house, and I have no 
doubt will be extensively used in that way, and 
these adobe walls, being protected by a coat of 
plaster slate, the new roofing material lately dis- 
covered, will be impervious to water, and actuall 
better than walls of burned brick, while they will 
be so much cheaper that farmers will not hesitate 
on account of the cost of building materials. This 
new machine is called the “Adamantine Brick 
Press,” because it presses the material so per- 
fectly solid that when hard burned it is as solid 
as adamant. The brick makers have been trying 
for many years to discover how they could make 
brick without first mixing the clay into mortar, 
which requires a tedious, expensive process of 
drying before the bricks are ) a in the kiln, and 
a great deal of fuel to drive off the surplus water. 
The secret of this new press, I stated last sum- 
mer, consisted in perforating the clay in the molds 
to let out the air, which in a mass the size of an 
ordinary brick, is capable of resisting the pressure 
of a thousand tuns, and preventing the clay from 
becoming thoroughly compact, and rendering it 
liable to burst when the imprisoned air expands 
by heat. The perforators entering each side leave 
scarcely a single cubic inch of solid clay, and, as 
they are withdrawn, the final heavy pressure is 
given, so that air and moisture both escape, and 
when burned not one brick in a thousand will 
burst. When laid in the wall these quarter inch 
holes will be filled with mortar, and form fifteen 
dowels to hold the brick firmly in place. One of 
the great advantages to farmers, independent of 
the use of the unburned brick, will be that he 
can set up a machine under cover where he can 
drive it by horse-power and make up brick in wet 
weather, or at other odd times, until he gets 
enough for a kiln, or he can set the machine up 
wherever he can find clay—sand he don’t need— 
nor does he need any preparation of a drying-yard 
nor convenience of water; let the clay and fuel 
be most convenient, and there he will make his 
brick. It is probable the improvement will also 
reduce the cost of fire-brick, which are now very 
expensive. I have also seen the dust of coal 
yards, which is now waste material, compressed 
in this machine, so as to make good fuel, and I 
see no reason why it will not answer a good pur- 
pose to compress peat, and so cheapen fuel.— 
Solon Robinson. 





It is a low time with us, when the greatest as- 
semblage of earthly blessings can seem to satisfy 
us without real communion with Christ. 





Live Fences 

Frienp Freas :—In reply to a correspondent 
in the Telegraph you say, “all things considered, 
we do not think a hedge fence of the Osage 
Orange cheaper than a post-and-rail fence, or so 
good.” Iam not surprised at your opinion. I 
believed in the same way myself up to a very re- 
cent period, and there are many highly intelligent 
agriculturists of the same opinion ; and if we look 
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About July of this season the hedge is mown into] gratefully to be acknowledged, that notwith 


shape, which is that of an inverted V, thus 
This shape is essential to a cheap hedge, not only 
because it has but two faces against a square top’s 
three, but because it is the only form which will 
enable a good mower to cut it with a sharp scythe, 
which he can do a mile of in two days, or say $5 
more. Here you have at the end of the third 
summer a hedge that will turn cattle, and be 


at hedges as generallyseen, with very good reasons|a beautiful sight, for $187; or in case it might 
for the faith they hold. Becoming satisfied that|be said that I have calculated for experts at la- 
the fault was in the management rather than in|bour, when only “ greenhorns” could be had, say 
the fence, I have made the question a practical|$200 for the mile when ‘perfected; or 38 cents 
one, and have had the opportunity, within the|for every ten feet of fence which has not the 
past twelve months of examining hedges in Penn-|“‘ get over me if you please” expression of your 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, | post-and-rail, when your bergamots or your pippins 
and Indiana, and am well satisfied that when pro-|are just painting their autumn cheeks; and one 
perly managed, hedges or “ live-fences” are chea-| which will not allow the most hungry hog access 
er, though timber for post-and-railing can be|to your cornfields, but will defy the strongest 
ad for the cutting, and infinitely more satisfac-|freshet to wash away, or the boldest of Sherman’s 
tory. or John Morgan’s raiders to make a camp fire of. 
Not to go too far away from home for an illus-| There is but one more objection likely to be 
tration, I would refer to a few miles of Osage|made—“ They starve the ground on each side.” 
Orange fence on the farm of Henry Engle, of} Physiologists teach, and observing agricultur- 
Marictta, in this State, which is so thick from bot-|ists well know, that “the roots of trees extend 
tom to top that a wren could scarcely find its way|but little farther than their branches.” When 
through, and the first cost and subsequent atten-|an osage orange hedge is neglected, so that the 
tion is less than a post-and-rail fence would re-| plants run up say fifteen feet high, the roots will 
quire. Indeed, in one point, Henry Engle’s fence|extend eight or ten feet on each side; but when 
stands extremely pre-eminent, for while neigh-|the hedge is kept down to its proper height of say 
bouring farmers had their lumber fences totally|five feet, three or four feet on each side is as 
carried away by last fall’s inundation, his live|far as ever any apparent injury will result, which 
fence rewained uninjured. is little farther than is now usually left by the 
A well made hedge, properly attended to, will|sway of a swingle-tree in ploughing against a 
cost less to make and less to keep in order than|fence, or by necessary headlands. 
any kind of lumber fence. It will be strong) For my own part I am fully convinced that 
enough to turn cattle in three or four years. It|when the simple act of keeping and planting 
will not have vacant spots by plants dying out.|hedges as I have detailed, is properly understood, 
It will not need posts or rails to patch unpleasant|the whole country will be ruled with them, and 


eye-sores. Its roots will not penetrate very far lumber fences be the exception, particularly now, 
on either side. Nor will it be objectionable in 


toms of the world, and drunk of its 
spirit, we are yet a favoured people. 
ligious assemblies may be felt a gathering Power, 
that would help us in our christian 
and increase our knowledge in divine tru 
settle, stablish our christian faith, and sanctify 
our hearts, with all our affections. 

And again, p. 123. Shall I be presumptuous 
if I record, with feelings of t seriousness, 
that my prevailing exercise in this my latter day, 


is secret, wrestling prayer, oft on. the bended 4 


knees in my quiet, secluded chamber. My 
craves for more evident marks of godly simpli¢i 
among the Quakers, so-called. Iam one of those 
who mark the boasted “ march of intellect” with 
a jealous fear. The refinements of our da 

in my view, to draw the mind from under the 
cross of Chrst. According to my observation, we 
are not the plain, unfashionable people that, if 
faithful, we should be; we are too generally in. 
termingled with the manners and maxims of the 
times. 
turn, and settle a faithful people. 


Civilisation of the Ancient Britons, 


Macaulay, in the introduction to his history, 
said that when the first Briton became known to 
the Tyrian mariner, he was little superior to the 
native of the Sandwich Islands. Antiquarians 
have taken up this statement, and have laboured 
zealously to pour all kinds of contempt on their 
poor ancestors, declaiming vigorously that prior 
to the Roman conquest there was no kind of civi- 
lization in Britain, and that the Romans were the 
regenerators of the country. Losing sight of, or 
explaining away, all the early remains, such ag 
Stonehenge and Caer-Craddock, they placed the 
Britons in the so-called “stone age.” But a de 


-|ing many in our Society have adopted the om 


Everlasting Mercy can yet turn and overs 


any shape or form ; though as usually seen it has 
all these objections and perhaps more. 

Every one knows what the cost of a post-and- 
rail fence is; I will therefore only point.out the 
cost of an osage orange, and the comparison can 
be readily made by any one.” 

Before the war, when seed was readily obtained 
from Texas, and there was little demand for plants 
in this section, the best quality plants, one year 
old, brought from $5 to$10 per 1000. Now that 
seed is scarce and demand great, they bring from 
$10 to $15. No doubt in a few years the price 
will fall again; but for the sake of putting the 
point the strongest in favor of the lumber fence, 
we will put the price of plants at the highest 
figure, $15 per 1000, which, set about six inches 
apart, would cost $150 per mile. Unless the soil 
be unusually hard or stony, two men will set one 
mile in three days of ten hours, which at two dol- 
lars per day, will make the first cost of one mile 
of hedge $162. The first year all the attention 
required will be to mow away the weeds twice 


when so many thousand miles of fences are going} fender has at last risen for the much maligned 
to decay, but which will serve to make a slight|Celts, in the person of W. Walker Wilkins, who, 


protection to young osage hedges until their se- 
cond or third year. 


T. M. 


For “The Friend.’ 

The following memoranda of Mary Capper, 
F. L., vol. 12, pp. 57, 58, may well be perused 
for their instruction, as well as salutary caution, 
in the present day. 

London, Fifth month, 22d.—The select Yearly 
Meeting met. Many are the vacant seats of those 
who have been eminently useful in their day; 
but with humble hope, and confidence in redeem- 
ing, sanctifying Power, we look towards a rising 
generation; many of whom appear to have given 
up their names, and to be advancing in dedication 
and usefulness. 

William Grover and George Stacy were at the 
table. Some tender cautions were given, with 
respect to those benevolent associations, in which 
members of our Society are now so conspicuous. 


rejoiced in the spreading of knowledge, the dis- 


in two numbers of the Fortnightly Review shows 
with much plausibility that they were much more 
civilized than is commonly supposed. The fact 
that most of the tin used by the Mediterranean 
countries came from Cornwall, shows not ol 
that there was commerce, but that the “ savages” 
must have had metallic instruments for minin 

and were acquainted with the processes of smelt 
ing. Besides this we have, among the rare 
Briton remains found in Barrows, remnants of 
chariots, with iron wheel-tires and buckles. The 
testimony of Cxsar is explicit as to the fact of 
their well-disciplined armies possessing thous 
ands of war-chariots; and Cesar’s ill success 
would go to prove somewhat as to the value of 
their social organization. Besides their wars 
chariots they had many other kinds of wheeled 


vehicles, some of which were so convenient that — 


they came into general use in Italy. The abund- 
ance of chariots proves the existence of 


In our re. 


ilgri ae 


’ 


roads. The ruins of the early fortifications of thé 
during the season from about the hedge, which|There was a fear in some minds, even while they|(Celts are scattered throughout Great Britais, 


will cost $5. The second season $5 more. This Fortresses, strongly built of earth and masonry, 
is all the attention it should haye—no trimming] tribution of the Scriptures and the instruction of| in certain districts of Gloucestershire and Linecol- 


or cutting being given to it. This brings us up|the poor, lest a danger might secretly lurk in the|shire, crown every hill-top. Stonehenge and 
to the early part of the second winter and the|pleasure received from eloquent speeches, and| Abury, with their gigantic monuments, Built of 
plants will have made strong straight shoots six| flowing language, at the public meetings of these| roughly dressed granite, that must have bee 
or eight feet high. During this winter they are associations, especially lest our dear friends should| brought at least a hundred miles, are evidenced 
tobe layed. This consists in cutting each plant |thereby lose their relish for simplicity, and be|of great mechanical and engineering skill. The © 
half way through, about six inches from the|gradually drawn from the love of silent waiting| culture and wisdom that Cesar found among the , 
ground, and laying them over in a line one over|in our meetings for worship ; that waiting wherein} Druids could hardly have existed among a 

another. From below the cuts very strong shoots| they may know Jesus to be in the midst, teaching|not yet emerged froth low barbarism. Indeed 
will spring straight up through the reclining|as man never taught ; and by whom we have ac-|the Romans learned something from the Britons. — 
branches, and make an impenetrable jungle which |cess to the Father. There was much worthy of|They found in Britain water-mills, which, soon 
oe a cannon ball can easily penetrate. |observation in these remarks. R after Ceesar’s return, were introduced into Italy. — 
Their laying will cost perhaps $10 per mile.| Again, p.75. The Quarterly Meeting. It is|They learned to dam rivers, to make weirs, 
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also have learned the properties of coal, which 
the Britons used to reduce their metallic ores. 
Remains of iron are indeed rare, as rust has long 
since destroyed most of them; but there have 
been found vases, armor, articles of the toilet, 
and countless relics which will substantiate the 
case which W. W. Wilkins has so well stated — 
Nation. 


Elders and Parents.—William Levis, when 
near his end, was concerned that others might do 
their duty faithfully, according to the best of their 
understanding, saying: “I have often thought at 
other times as at this, of the shortness of our lives 
and time here, and the uncertainty thereof, which 
ought to engage us to circumspection and faith- 
fulness to the Lord; and I charge you that are 
elders, to discharge your trust faithfully in the 
sight of the Lord, having your eyes single to him, 
and let nothing of self rule, and then his work 
will be carried on in love and patience. I could 
be glad to have an opportunity once more with 
my friends, but if I should not, I would have 
those present to acquaint them with what I have 
to say, and press it home to the elders, that they 
may faithfully discharge their duty, and acquit 
themselves of that charge wherewith they are 
entrusted. Also, that parents of children and 
heads of families, may faithfully discharge that 

at duty which is laid upon them, not only in 
Feing good examples to their children and fami- 
lies, but also to be concerned that they follow their 
footsteps. It was a noble testimony that God 
gave of Abraham: ‘I know him, that he will 
command his children, and his household after 
him.’ And if parents were concerned to teach 





their children and bring them up in the way of 


their duty to God, and less concerned to deck and 
set them off, and provide things to make them 
look great in the world, it would be of far more 
benefit to them. 

“ And my desire is, that elders may walk faith- 
fully, as good stewards, not only in their own 
families, but to the flock which they have the 
oversight of, that so they may leave a good savor 
to the rising and succeeding generation. I am 


_ sensible that all those who are rightly concerned 


for the discipline and promotion of Truth, will 
meet with trials from that libertine spirit which 
would lay all waste. These will say, that religion 
consist not in such small things; but I have ob- 
served, that one small thing makes way for ano- 


to use the shuttle and the blow-pipe. They might |the lake. 


THE FRIEND. 






But next morning we sailed through} the question was raised whether the Bible should 


one of the clouds on our own side, and discovered | not be brought forward more prominently in meet- 


that it was neither smoke nor haze, but countless|ings for worship, and liberty allowe 


to any 


millions of minute midges called ‘ kungo,’ (a cloud} Friend to read, instead of quoting verbally from 


or fog.) They filled the air to an immense height, 
and swarmed upon the water, too light to sink in 
it. Eyes and mouth had to be kept closed while 
passing through this living cloud; they struck 
upon the face like fine drifting snow. Thousands 
lay in the boat when she emerged from the cloud 
of midges. The people gather these minute in- 
sects by night, al boil them into thick cakes, to 
be used as a relish—willions of midges in a cake. 
A kungo-cake an inch thick, and as large as the 
blue bonnet of a Scotch ploughman, was offered 
to us; it was very dark in colour, and tasted not 
unlike caviare, or salted locusts.” —Late Paper. 





The Humility of the Advanced Christian 
Character.—Some time after John Newton had 
published his Omicron, and described the three 
stages of growth in religion, from the blade, the 
ear, and the full corn in the ear, distinguishing 
them by the letters A, B, and C, a conceited 
young minister wrote to him, telling him that he 
read his own character accurately drawn in that 
of C. J. N., wrote in reply, that in drawing the 
character of C, or full maturity, he had forgotten 
to add, till now, one prominent feature of C’s 
character, namely, that C. never knew his own 
face. 


THE FRIEND. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING 

Convened on Fourth-day, the 2d of the Fifth 
month. The report from the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was read, after which the answers to 
the several Queries from the respective Quarterly 
Meetings. Much was said on the duty of regular 
attendance at meetings for worship, several de- 
ploring the frequency of silent meetings. Friends 
were urged not to consider preaching as a burden, 
but as a labor of love. One remarking that ‘‘ we 
are surrounded on all bands by preachers of the 
gospel [alluding to those of other Societies] having 
large gifts, and if we do not our duty in this re- 
spect, can we wonder that many Friends go to 
hear them.” In the afternoon the Clerk and as- 
sistants were reappointed, and the answers to the 


ther, and greater things will take place, and if|Queries concluded, and a committee appointed to 


there is not as careful watching against these 
small things, the eye that should be kept open to 
see the evil of them, will become darkened. But 
keep ye your places, and labour in faithfulness 
with such, if possible to gain them ; but if, after 
Friends’ labour, they will not be gathered, Friends 
will be clear and have peace in themselves; but 
& blast will come on such troublesome spirits. 
And as Friends faithfully maintain this, their 


draw up a summary to be sent to London Yearly 
Meeting. Epistles from the several meetings in 
correspondence were read. 

Fifth-day the 3d.—Eantered on a consideration 
of the state of the Society. It was stated that 
several of the members had thought it right to 
submit to water baptism, and to take “‘ the sacra- 
ment.”” Whereupon much discussion on these 
points [especially water os ensued, the re- 


discipline, the Lord will preserve them, but if|sult of which, as stated by the Clerk, was, ‘‘that 


they neglect it, they shall surely suffer loss.”— 
Piety Promoted. 





Eating Clouds.—Dr. Livingstone, relating his 
adventures on Lake Nyassa, tells of one curiosity 
Which he fell in with : 

“During a portion of the year the northern 
dwellers on the lake have a harvest which fur- 
nishes a singular sort of food. As we approached 
our limit in that direction, clouds, as of smoke 


he thought it might be taken as the conclusion 
of the meeting, that our ancient testimony on 
this subject is the same now as ever, but that 
with respect to those who have submitted to the 
rite of water baptism, we should practice forbear- 
ance, and try to draw them nearer to us.” The 
prevalence of so much silence in the meetings for 
worship was again descanted on ; it being thought 
by some that “ the high value set on silence had 
had a repressing effect, and preventing ministry.” 


rising from miles of burning grass, were observed |One said we heard nothing of silent worship in 
bending in a south-easterly direction, and wel|the scriptures, or in the history of the early 





® thought that the unseen land on the opposite side |church, and he thought silent meetings were an 
_ Was closing in, and that we were near the end of levidence of disease.’ 





the scriptures; inasmuch “as there are some of 
those Friends who feel it their duty to speak 
sometimes in meetings for worship, though not 
yet recorded, who feel that they have not that in- 
timate acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures 
which would enable them to quote passages so 
correctly as desirable.” Some thought the prac- 
tice might be allowed, others were opposed to it. 
Finally the Clerk stated that “it was evident the 
meeting was not prepared to sanction what had 
been asked for.” It was concluded to refer the 
propriety of addressing an epistle to the members 
to the large committee, and the epistles received 
were referred for replies to the Representatives 
and a large committee. 

Sixth-day morning.—Meetings for worship. 
Afternoon.—Two Friends were liberated to hold 


a meeting with those in the ministry,—all those- 


who speak in meetings for worship, and those who 
take an active part in the affairs of the church. 
Concerns relating to American Freedmen. 

Seventh-day.—An appointed meeting. Educa- 
tional conference. 

Second-day the 7th_—A proposition from Mun- 
ster to rescind the rule which prohibits marriage 
between first and second cousins, that is, between 
a man or woman and his or her first cousin’s child. 
After considerable discussion it was agreed to 
accede to the proposition. Reports were read of 
the number of attenders who were not members. 
Some thought the Society was too indifferent to- 
wards this class, and made their admission to mem- 
bership too difficult, consequently they are unwil- 
ling to apply to be received. It was stated that in 
Dublin Monthly Meeting lately, the overseers had 
visited some such persons, and on their recom- 
mendation, the meeting had received them. 
Another instance was given of one, who, though 
“he would never have made application himself,” 
upon his name being mentioned to the Monthly 
Meeting “it was at once passed.” In the after- 
noon, report was made of the amount raised in aid 
of Friends in North Carolina, being £1587 11s. 
3d. The annual returns showed the number of 
members in Ireland to be 2,866, being a decrease 
of 11 during the last year. The number of at- 
tenders of meetings not in membership, was 823. 
This information again opened the subject of min- 
isterial and missionary labour, in speaking to 
which, a Friend from England stated, “ Of those 
who, in our Society, have been awakened, not a 
few have been so by sitting wnder the ministry of 
others, [meaning of other denominations.] There 
was also read a report from the committee having 
charge of the subscriptions for the coloured Freed- 
men in America, showing the whole amount raised 
to have been £2195, of which £422 had been 
given by those not of our religious Society. The 
amount of distraints for ecclesiastical demands 
was about £350. 

Third-day the 8th—The report of the sub- 
committee appointed by London Yearly Meeting 
to extend labour in Ireland was read. A com- 
munication from the Educational Conference was 
read, in which the Yearly Meeting was called on 
to impress the important subject of the religious 
instruction of the younger members on the care 
of its subordinate meetings, and proposing that 
meetings distinct from meetings for worship 
should be held for reading the scriptures, &e. 
The subject was discussed, and though way did 
not open to enjoin it on meetings, yet a minute 
was made recommending the subject to Friends, 


In the afternoon sitting/and encouraging meetings to consider the pro- 


































" priety of establishing First-day schools for the 
religious instruction of the younger members. 

The report of the Conference relative to the 
Freedmen in America was read, by which it ap- 
peared that Friends in Ireland were disposed to 
continue their aid to these poor people, and a 
further subscription of £800 had been raised, 
which was to be entrusted to Friends in America, 
to be appropriated as will best promote their in- 
terests. The minutes of the last Yearly Meeting 
were then read. 

Fourth-day the 9th—A summary of the an- 
swers to the eight Queries prepared for London 
Yearly Meeting was read and approved. Epis- 
tles to nine Yearly Meetings were read and 
adopted. Some discussion took place on the pro- 
priety of the Meeting appointing representatives 
to attend the Conference to be held in Baltimore 
next Autumn, but it was thought to be too late 
to enter on it, and it was left to the large Com- 
mittee, and a minute was made to be forwarded 
“to the meeting from which the proposal came. 
The epistle to the members in Ireland was then 


read, and being approved, was directed to be cir- 
culated. 


The closing minute was then read. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 17th ult. The 
long threatened war on the continent had commenced. 
The Prussian troops had invaded Saxony and Hanover. 
The Federal Diet having on the 14th, by a vote of nine 
to six, agreed to the Austrian proposal for the mobiliza- 
tion of the Federal army, Prussia, agreeably to pre- 
vious notice, carried out the threat to consider it as an 
act of hostility on the part of those States which sup- 
ported it, and on the following day marched troops into 
Saxony and Hanover. After the action of the Federal 
Diet, the Prussian representative protested against it as 
unconstitutional, and said Prussia considered the con- 
federation dissolved, and immediately withdrew from 
the Diet. The Austrian representative moved and the 
Diet resolved that the Federal pact was indissoluble. 
The Emperor of Austria, in a speech to the Vienna 
Common Council, said nothing remained but the sword. 
There was great commotion and financial depression 
throughout Germany. A Prague telegram of the 16th, 
says, the Prussians occupy Lobau and Zittau, and 
menace other points. The railway between Riesa and 
Dresden, has been destroyed, and all passenger and pos- 
tal communication between Prussia and Saxony is 
stopped. The Saxon treasury, valuables, &c., have 
been sent, for security, to Bohemia. The Austrians 
have interrupted all lines of communication on their 
side of the Po and Mincio. Prussia has issued & de- 
claration to the great Powers, justifying the invasion, on 
the ground that the decision of the Diet on the 14th, 
broke up the Confederation, and that the law of self- 
preservation compelled Prussia to secure herself against 
the neighbouring States, in open or concealed hostility ; 
and that she had previously offered a conditional alli- 
ance, which was rejected. 

The action of the American government towards the 
Fenians, has given great satisfaction in England. The 
London Zimes expresses itself warmly in commendation 
of the course pursued by the United States authorities, 
and says: “ These energetic acts of genuine friendship 
will be long and cordially remembered.”’ 

The Atlantic cable was finished, and it was expected 
the Great Eastern would leave Sheerness on the 30th of 
Sixth month, in order to begin laying it. The cotton 
market quiet and unchanged. Breadstuffs advancing. 
Consols, 86}. U.S. 5-20's 65. 

The Finance Minister of Canada reports the expendi- 
tures of the year to have been $12,100,000. The whole 
trade of the province has increased $18,000,000. The 
Fenian raid cost $1,100,000, and in view of further 
trouble $1,500,000, instead of $50,000, for military pur- 
poses, was placed in the estimates. The estimated fall- 
ing off in revenue, in consequence of the abrogation of 
the reciprocity treaty, is $1,000,000. 

Unitrep States.—Congress.—A resolution has passed 
both Houses, changing the sessions of the Legislature 
of Washington territory from annual to biennial. The 
Senate has passed the House bill to continue in force 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. The bill to regulate the occu- 
yee of mineral lands and the Indian appropriation 

ill passed the Seuate. The bill to grant lands to 
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Kansas to aid in the construction of the southern branch 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, also passed the Senate. 
The House of Representatives passed a bill to permit 
soldiers for whom homesteads have been selected, with- 
out their personal examination, to change such home- 
steads, if dissatisfied with them. Several other bills 
relative to the public lands were likewise passed; and 
also the Senate bill further to prevent smuggling. The 
Senate amendments to the Internal Revenue bill were 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. During 
the last week the Tariff bill was before the House, and 
occupied most of its business hours. The River and 
Harbor Appropriation. bill, and the bill to reimburse 
Vermont for expenditures for the defence of the frontier 
in 1864, have been approved by the President. 

The Constitutional Amendment has been ratified by the 
Legislatures of New Hampshire and Connecticut. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 347. Of cholera 
infantum, 47 ; cholera morbus, 4. 

Wilmington, Del.—According to a census just taken, 
this city has a population of 25,019, exclusive of Brandy- 
wine village. If that be included it will number about 
30,000. 

The Internal Revenue for the year ending 6th mo. 30th, 
amounted to nearly. $306,000,000. 

Utah.— Advices from Salt Lake to the 9th instant, 
mention that a tremendous snow and rain and hail 
storm had just passed over a considerable portion of 
that territory. The snow was from a foot to a foot and 
a half deep, and on the mountains three feet deep. The 
water from this storm would amount to more than three 
and a half inches in depth over the whole surface of 
the country visited, and serious freshets were to be ap- 
prebended. The Mormon leaders say that the emigra- 
tion from Europe to Salt Lake, will exceed that of any 
two years since the organization of the territory. The 
number is estimated from five to eight thousand. 

The South and the Freedmen.—Advices from the south 
represent trade as at a complete stand still, and those 
engaged in it as much discouraged in consequence. 
Large quantities of goods received from the north were 
being offered in some of the leading cities at far less 
than cost, but the lack of money, as a general thing, 
prevented their purchase. In North Carolina the testi- 
mony of all persons of colour is now admitted in all 
cases in which they are personally interested, and the 
penalties are the same for white and black. The Presi- 
dent has ordered the Freedmen’s Bureau in Tennessee 
to be discontinued, the State Legislature having passed 
a law to provide for sick and destitute freedmen. A 
late Mobile letter reports that the fine weather has given 
an impetus to the young cotton in Alabama, and the 
hope is expressed that the yield of Alabama will not be 
less than 390,000 bales. A general order has been issued 
by Gen. Seymour, commanding at Pensacola, establish- 
ing virtually martial law over five counties of Florida, 
in consequence, as it alleges, of the civil authorities 
having failed to prevent crimes being committed upon 
the persons of loyal citizens and soldiers. The Superior 
Court of Georgia proposes to establish schools for the 
freedmen, under the same rules and regulations as the 
white schools are conducted. The freedmen are favor- 
able to the plan. Superintendent Tomlinson reports 
75 schools in South Carolina, with 9,017 pupils. There 
are 148 teachers, of whom 58 are natives and 50 
coloured. One other school, from which there were no 
returns, would swell the number of pupils to 10,000. 
The interest of the coloured people in the schools con- 
tinues unabated, and that of the white people is grow- 
ing. Yet there are some places in South Carolina 
where, it is said, no school could be established nor 
tolerated after the garrison has been withdrawn. In 
Virginia there are 225 teachers of coloured schools, and 
17,589 pupils, whose average attendance is 12,930. In 
Florida there have of late been several cases of violence 
done to teachers. The coloured people of Helena, 
Arkansas, have voted to ask Gen. Sprague to tax them 
for the support of their schools. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. Mew York.—American gold 1523. On 
the 26th it sold at 157, and on the 29th at 155. U.S. 
sixes, 1881, 111}; ditto, 5-20, 1034 a 104}. Superfine 
State flour, $6.45 a $7.30. Shipping Ohio, $9.10a $10.20. 
St. Louis extra, $14.25 a $17. Wheat unsettled and 
prices nominal. State oats, 83 cts.; Iowa, 78. Western 
rye, $1.05; State, $1.40. Mixed corn, 85 a 87 cts. 
Middlings cotton, 36 a 38cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine 
flour, $8.25 a $8.75; extra family and fancy brands 
from $9 to $17. The market nearly bare of wheat, 
small sales of spring wheat at $2.50 a $2.55; winter 
red, $3; white, $3.20 a $3.35. Rye, $1.25. Yellow 
corn, 98 a $1. Penna. oats, 72 a 75 cts.; southern, 79 
ets.; western, 60 a 63 cts. Flaxseed, $3.30; Timothy, 
$5 a $5.50 ; clover seed, $7.75 a $8. 





WOMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Assoc J 


will be beld at No. 112 North Seventh St. 


’ , on the " 
inst., at 5 P.M. 3 


Saran Lewis, Secretary, 


WM. FOSTER’S MEMOIRS. ~ 


A number of copies of this work have been presented — 
to the Friends’ Freedmen Association, and may be had — 
at No. 501 Cherry street, or at No. 109 North Tenth St, — 
Price $3.50, or if to be sent by mail, $4. ; 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. ae 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th of 
Ninth month. ’ 
Applications for the admission of students mustinall ~ 
cases be accompanied by certificates of character and 
the studies pursued, signed by the last teacher; which 
may be addressed to John M. Whitall or James Whitall, 


No. 410 Race St., or to Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut 
street. 


A Friend in Germantown can accommodate one or - 


two Friends with board. Apply at the office of “ The 
Friend.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WorTaing- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Exuis, Olerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the 16th of Eleventh month, 1865, at the 
residence of his aunt, Phebe C. Parker, in Parkersyi 
Chester Co., Pa., Davis P. Waurer, son of Thomas 
Mary ©. Walter, aged nearly 14 years. Being of a deli- 
cate organization and of a literary turn of mind, he had 
spent much of his time in reading, and his frequent qud+ 
tations during his last sickness showed that it had not 
been of that light character which passes with the mo- 
ment, but that it had tended to improve both head and 
heart. He manifested a just appreciation of the right, a 
remarkable innocency of spirit, and sincere thankfalness 
for favors bestowed. After his disease (which was pul- 
monary consumption) had so far advanced that he be- 
came satisfied his end was near, his frequent prayers 
that his patience might continue were very touching. 
His difficult respiration was so wearying that he veal 
frequently ask his Heavenly Father to release him, add- 
ing, “not my will but thine be done.” In his calmer 
moments, when apparently dozing, he would sometimes 
quote from the Psalms ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want,” &c. At one time when seeming 2 little 
brighter, he said, ‘It may be that I am to be spared & 
little longer, but I think I had better go now: if I should 
get better I might become indifferent.” Sometimes 
when labouring under severe pain, he would say, 
“Blessed Saviour, take me now, I am ready, please give 
me a place at thy right hand.” If he thought he had 
complained he would thus express himself, “ Heavenly 
Father! please to forgive me for murmuring. Oh, | am 
afraid I can’t overcome the tempter.” At other times 
he would exclaim, “All is bright.” “Iam going to 
such a beautiful place, can’t you all go with me, 
|mother, I will ask fora place for thee.” Speaking to 
some of his near relatives he advised them to @ 
plainly, and keep good company. He was of a cheerful 
disposition, and when he saw signs of grief in these 
about bim would reprove them, saying, ‘lam so 
tell all my schoolmates how happy Lam.” He desir 
to see a number of the latter and gave them good 
vice, which we hope fell not upon stony ground. He 
seemed much impressed with the importance of trath- 
fulness and honesty, and said that he believed be had 
never tol: a falsehood except on one occasion, of which 
be mentioned the particulars. For this he appeared to 
have experienced true repentance and forgiveness, On 
the morning of his departure he said to a young relative 
who was about to leave, “ Farewell , 1 will soon 
be in a better land.” Soon after he asked his mother 
to call all the family in as he was going; and as they 
came his purified spirit passed away, we doubt not, to 
the realms of never ending bliss. 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





